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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF PAULINISM 



ERNEST D. BURTON 
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Paul was not a theologian of the closet. Before his conversion 
to Christianity he had been a zealous promoter of the Jewish 
religion as he understood it. The experience that made him a 
follower of Jesus was a profound one, radically modifying his 
thought and life in important ways, and powerfully affecting his 
character. But it did not change him in this respect of which we are 
now speaking, except to intensify characteristics that were already 
present. As .a Christian he was still not primarily a theologian, 
but a missionary. Theology was a by-product of the laboratory 
of personal experience and missionary work. In his effort to win 
men to faith in Jesus the Christ and to build up churches of 
believers, he was frequently called upon to deal with questions of 
profound interest and of far-reaching consequence. These questions 
had to do with theological thought or with the practical side of the 
religious life. Once raised, he dealt with them courageously, pro- 
foundly, and with far-seeing vision. Yet it may fairly be doubted 
whether, in the midst of his strenuous life, he always saw just how 
far the positions which he was led to adopt would carry him if they 
were followed to the full length of their logical consequences. 
Now and then he surprises us by the boldness with which he 
accepts the consequences of his premises, and not infrequently 
commands our admiration by the splendid sweep of his thinking. 
Sometimes the implications of his thought, though unexpressed, lie 
so obviously in his affirmations that it is impossible to doubt that 
they were in his mind. But in other cases the less obvious char- 
acter of the implication and the existence of affirmations of a 
different character make one hesitate to affirm that he saw all that 
seems to us to be involved in what he clearly said. 
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It becomes necessary, therefore, in our interpretation of Paulin- 
ism to distinguish on the one hand the things that Paul says or 
that are so clearly involved as premise or consequence of what he 
has said that it is necessary to suppose that he held them as elements 
of his conscious thinking, and on the other hand those things which, 
though they are to us the necessary consequences or implication of 
what he expressly says, may not have been so regarded by him. 

Progress of thought is in no small measure achieved precisely 
by the process of unfolding the implications of propositions accepted 
without perceiving these implications. It is so in individual life, 
and in the intellectual life of the race. One accepts today a certain 
doctrine or view of life, and stops there. A year later, ten years 
later, he perceives that this necessarily involves another doctrine or 
view of life, and marvels that he did not see it when he first accepted 
the doctrine in which it was wrapped up. A generation fights its 
intellectual battle, with stress and strain and conflict formulates 
its conclusions, and drives down a new stake on the frontier of its 
thought. It is a notable victory. And then men settle back for a 
period of rest. It is another generation with fresh access of vigor 
and courage that finds wrapped up in this new doctrine, now grown 
old, implications that the originators of it never saw and possibly 
would have vigorously denied. 

This process makes for progress in two ways. Sometimes the 
new doctrine, which though implicated in the old one, was at first 
unseen, becoming explicit, is accepted, and the world is by so much 
richer. Sometimes the implication is seen to be impracticable of 
acceptance, and because of this the original dogma is re-examined 
and at length modified, and progress is made not so much by 
addition as by correction. 

The purpose of this paper is, against the background of certain 
propositions clearly held and affirmed by Paul, to set forth certain 
implications of Paulinism which we cannot affirm that Paul himself 
held, but which seem to be necessarily involved in what he held and 
said, and to raise the question whether we ought to accept these and 
add them to our stock of ideas, or, because of their manifold 
erroneousness, turn back and correct the Pauline teachings in 
which they are implied. We begin with: 
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I. ELEMENTS OF THE APOSTOLIC THINKING CLEARLY AFFIRMED 

BY HIM 

i. The central elements of the Old Testament religion, faith 
toward God and love to one's neighbor, are permanent elements of 
true religion, and as such vital elements of the Christian religion. 
They are the core of the Old Testament law, and because of that 
fact and in that sense the law is of permanent validity and author- 
ity. " For ye, brethren, were called for freedom; only use not your 
freedom for an occasion to the flesh, but through love be servants 
one to another. For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 

2. The law, however, is, even when thus denned, not so much an 
obligation imposed from without as the definition of an ideal to be 
realized by the operation of a force working from within. That 
force is the power of the indwelling Spirit of God, the Christ within 
the soul. "Walk by the Spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh If ye are led by the Spirit ye are not under law." 

3. More specifically, the observance of the Sabbath and the 
other festival and fast days of the Jewish religious calendar is not 
obligatory for non-Jewish Christians. The practice is indeed 
dangerous on their part, being calculated to cultivate a legalistic 
type of thought and feeling and to obscure the supreme value of 
faith and love. • "Ye observe days and months and seasons and 
years. I am afraid of you lest by any means I have bestowed labor 
upon you in vain." 

4. A Gentile may become a Christian in the fullest sense of the 
word without coming in through the door of Jewish proselytism. 
He is under no obligation to be circumcised, nor is this necessary in 
order to share to the full in the salvation that is through Christ. 
Indeed for such a one to receive circumcision is equivalent to a 
repudiation of Christ and his gospel, and involves the danger of 
losing all the blessing and benefit that the gospel brings. "If ye 
receive circumcision Christ shall profit you nothing." This is not, 
of course, because of any inherently harmful effect of circumcision — 
"In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision" — but because its acceptance under the conditions 
then existing involved the adoption of that legalistic type of religion, 
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the futility and utterly disappointing character of which Paul had 
already fully proved by experience and confirmed by much 
observation. 

5. The Jewish Christian is at liberty to continue the observance 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Jewish religion so long as he does 
so under circumstances which do not constitute such observance 
an attempt to impose them upon the Gentile. But when the 
observance of them on the part of the Jewish Christian involves the 
demand that the gentile Christian shall also adopt them, the Jewish 
Christian himself not only may but must cease to observe them. 
The apostle could tolerate any honest belief and practice except 
intolerance and coercion. This attitude on his part is clearly 
exhibited in his treatment of Peter at Antioch. He insisted 
strenuously that if Peter came to Antioch and mingled with the 
members of the Judeo-gentile Christian church, then he must not 
by word or by his own example put pressure upon the Gentiles 
to compel them to keep the law. 

These several propositions of the apostle's teaching may be 
summed up as follows: A clear distinction must be made between 
the ethical and religious principles of the Old Testament religion 
and its statutes or specific instructions. The former are of perma- 
nent validity. The latter are not as such binding on any 
enlightened conscience. In so far as one obeys them he should do 
so not because of any authority in the statute, but because the 
permanent principles of religion and the spirit of God in the soul 
require the same things which the statute demands. A naturalized 
citizen may in some instances act in accordance with the laws of 
the country whose allegiance he has forsworn; but he does not do 
so because the law of that country enjoins such action. So the 
Christian may and should abstain from certain things forbidden by 
Old Testament statutes, but not because these statutes forbid 
them. Morality, whether for Jew or Gentile, is to be achieved not 
by obedience to statutes, but by the apprehension of principles and 
their application to existing problems and situations, and even more 
by following the impelling and guiding impulse of the indwelling 
Spirit of God. The attempt to subject the moral life to statutes is 
foolish, because it diverts the soul from those influences by which 
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higher character can be most effectively and surely produced, and 
the attempt to enforce them upon the consciences of others is 
tyranny, forbidden by the spirit of Jesus. 

So far, then, the unmistakable teaching of the apostle. From 
these we may pass to consider some of the things which seem to be 
clearly implied in the apostle's teaching, but which are not expressly 
stated by him, and were not perhaps in all cases perceived or 
accepted by him. We may begin with the more obvious implica- 
tions of his language, between which and the propositions already 
enumerated there is no very broad line of distinction. In the 
nature of the case it is impossible in general to quote words of the 
apostle in evidence that he held these views, since, by definition, 
these views were not expressed, perhaps not even consciously held 
by him, but were only implicit in what he held and expressed. 

H. IMPLICATIONS OF THE APOSTLE'S EXPRESSED THOUGHT 

i. No part of the Old Testament has, as such, authority over the 
Christian conscience. The affirmation that the principles of the 
Old Testament religion are of permanent validity, but that statutes 
which are there expressly affirmed to be permanently valid are not 
in fact so, and indeed must no longer be obeyed, involves an 
attitude of discrimination and an exercise of critical moral judgment 
which implies that the evidence of authority is found somewhere 
else than in the fact that the principle or statute is found in the Old 
Testament. In other words, the principles which are accepted as 
permanently valid are so accepted, not because of their presence in 
the Old Testament or because they are there affirmed to be per- 
manently valid. For on either ground it would be equally necessary 
to affirm the permanent validity of the very statutes whose validity 
Paul expressly denies. 

2. Spiritual needs take precedence over physical rites. The 
religion of Christ, true religion, is essentially spiritual. It demands 
physical expression, but no physical rite is essential to it. Cir- 
cumcision, though affirmed in the Old Testament to be of perpetual 
validity and a necessary condition of membership in the community 
of God's people, is not so in fact, and must cease when it comes to 
be an obstacle to a purely spiritual faith, or an occasion of dividing 
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the Church of Christ. Logically, the same principle must apply to 
all physical rites. Better no ceremonies or altogether new ones than 
an ancient rite to which is ascribed regenerating power, or which by 
dividing the Christian forces imperils the progress of Christianity. 
Those who find in ceremonies help to their spiritual life may and 
should observe them, but not in such a way as to teach their 
essentialness, to exercise constraint on others of a different con- 
science, or to divide and consequently weaken the Christian forces. 

It is possible that Paul himself would not have accepted what we 
are saying. But it still remains that his reasoning concerning 
circumcision would apply to all physical rites whose value for us is 
in their symbolism, not in any inherent power to produce a spiritual 
change. 

3. There must be a large measure of tolerance in the Christian 
church. We might perhaps have placed this proposition in the 
preceding list, so clearly does Paul hold it. Vigorously opposing 
legalism, he yet devoted much energy and time to keeping legalists 
and non-legalists together in the Christian church and in har- 
monious relations one with another. Not all the followers of Christ 
can move with equal- rapidity, or find the largest measure of help 
in exactly the same form of organization or of worship. Neither 
those who cling to old views and institutions nor those who find a 
larger measure of truth in new views or helpfulness in new forms 
and institutions have the right to dictate to the other party their 
beliefs or their conduct. Yet toleration is not an end in itself. 
Progress toward truth and the development of human character, 
the improvement of human life, are the ends for the attainment of 
which toleration is a helpful means. If ritualism and the legalism 
which Paul so passionately rejected furnish to any group of people 
a better expression of truth and a better aid to the spiritual life than 
simpler forms of worship and freer conceptions of religion and 
ethics, it is not for those who hold the latter views to denounce or 
disfellowship those who hold the former. "In Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth anything, but faith 
working through love." The sentence which the apostle uttered 
in passionate opposition to the attempt of the legalists to force their 
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legalism upon the non-legalists, equally forbids the non-legalist to 
adopt an intolerant attitude toward the legalist. 

4. The supreme attestation of religious authority lies not in a 
book, nor in a church, but in the growing experience of religious 
men. It was in his own experience and in his observation of the 
experience of others that the apostle found warrant for setting aside 
the theology of current orthodoxy, and not only statutes which the 
ancient Scriptures affirmed to be of perpetual validity, but the 
whole principle of statutory religion. How far he was willing to 
grant to others the right which he himself exercised is not perhaps 
wholly clear; but the principle implicit in his conduct is that to 
men of experience and insight in each generation belongs the task 
of discriminating among the utterances of the prophets and sages of 
the past and present, and of accepting and teaching the things 
which, whether old or new, verify themselves in the laboratory of 
experience. No utterance, however confidently put forth as a 
word of God or affirmed to be of perpetual validity, is final in the 
sense that none who come after may contest it, if, tried in the 
crucible of experience, it fails to stand the test; no rite or ceremony 
can claim continued observance when it has become an obstacle to 
spiritual progress or has ceased to be religiously valuable. The 
principle of leadership must indeed be recognized both as respects 
men of the past and of the present. The teachings of the great 
thinkers and prophets of the past must always be held in respect 
and set aside only for adequate cause clearly shown. The process 
of sifting and judging the old, as well as of bringing forth the new, 
must always belong primarily to the men of insight, experience, 
and deep religious life. But the fact of leadership and the relation 
of leaders and followers can never wholly destroy personal respon- 
sibility. Even the humblest man must decide at least whose 
leadership he will follow, and the tribunal that judges authorities 
is in the last analysis set up in the human soul. The whole prin- 
ciple of authority-theology is in conflict with the implications of 
Paulinism. Nor priest, nor prophet, nor book can wholly relieve 
each new generation, or even each human soul, of the responsibility 
of recognizing for itself the voice of truth and God. 
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5. The supreme need of the church in its search for truth and 
knowledge of duty is therefore not an authoritative creed or even 
an authoritative book, but a deep and ever-renewed and deepening 
spiritual life. The creed serves a useful purpose in giving clear 
definition to hazy thought, and perhaps in interposing a pause in 
otherwise too strenuous controversy. The books in which are 
recorded the experiences of the great and good of the past are of 
incalculable value, and should always not only be held in reverence, 
but diligently studied. Supremely valuable are the books of the 
Bible in which is preserved the record of the development of the 
highest and purest of all religions, and of the life and teachings of 
prophets and apostles and the Son of God. But no book, not even 
the books of the Bible, can take the place of the contemporary 
spiritual life. The supreme value of Jesus to the world is not in 
the books that were written about him, but the life that he lived 
and the stream of spiritual life which has flowed unbroken from 
him down to the present hour. "I am come that they might have 
life and that they might have it more abundantly." Without 
such life the books themselves would be valueless. Where such 
life is, the books will be of immeasurable value in stimulating and 
developing it, and most effective when it is clearly perceived that, 
save in their disclosure of the supreme personality of Jesus, they 
exist not to define the goal beyond which no progress can proceed, 
but rather to stimulate and inspire those who are endeavoring on 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets to build higher and 
better things than they attained. 

6. The fundamental ideal of Christianity is not static perfection 
but continual progress. It is of the very nature of the Christian 
religion that it is always in a process of evolution, and in this fact 
there lies the constant possibility, if not the certainty, that old 
elements will be left behind and new elements taken on. Change 
is not something foreign to the Christian religion; it is natural to 
it. It never seeks to break with the past, it never consents to be 
bound by it. It emerged from the Judaism of the first century, not 
by returning to any previous golden age, but by a forward step 
that left both past and present behind. It found its inspiration in 
no small measure in the best elements of ancient prophetism, but 
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its watchword was Forward, not Backward. If the men of the 
present day are to emulate the spirit of that age, they will return 
to the first age of the church to find the explanation of that mar- 
velous forward step that was taken then, and to gather inspiration 
and instruction for their own problems. But we shall not expect 
to find either in Paulinism or in the early church a ne plus ultra, a 
standard by which to control our own thinking or to bind our own 
action. And if, indeed, we do approach the matter with the 
thought that here we shall find the essential and permanent elements 
of our religion, which must determine the course of the church for 
all time, then we shall discover that the ideal which was stamped 
upon Christianity at the beginning was not, "Back to the begin- 
ning," -but, "Forward, ever forward to the truest and best." And 
if we seek to follow what is deepest and most characteristic of that 
age we shall, forgetting the things that are behind, press on to the 
highest possible. 

In conclusion let one or two questions be raised respecting the 
practical applications of implicit Paulinism. And since Paul was a 
missionary let these questions pertain to the field of our foreign 
missionary work. If he were facing our missionary problems today, 
what would Paul do; if we are good Paulinists and follow out his 
principles to their legitimate conclusion what must we do in 
respect to ecclesiastical rites and ecclesiastical organization? 

Must we be ready to surrender either any particular form of 
baptism, or even baptism in any form if we find that it has become 
an obstacle in the way of spiritual religion or a hindrance to the 
progress of Christianity ? Must we not maintain that the apostle's 
insistence upon the essentially spiritual character of religion is far 
stronger than the affirmation of the necessity of any rite or ceremony 
whatever, and that the principle that the most ancient and authori- 
tative usages and rites must be surrendered when it comes to pass 
that they militate against the progress of Christianity, is a principle 
applicable to baptism, and ought to be applied whenever baptism 
comes to occupy in our world the position which circumcision held 
in Paul's day ? The impulse toward the unification of the Christian 
forces in the great republic of China, for example, is a very strong 
one, and that such unification, if wisely effected, would make 
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powerfully for the progress of Christianity at the most critical 
period in her history, it is scarcely possible to doubt. Among the 
most serious obstacles to such unification are the conflicting 
doctrines and practices in respect to baptism prevalent among 
different bodies of Christians working in the country. May it not 
be that the only way to escape the necessity of assuming toward 
baptism the attitude which Paul was constrained to take toward 
circumcision and the eating of "unclean" meats is in a cordial 
spirit of mutual tolerance of one another's differing practices? It 
may be well if in view of this possibility we all turn back to make 
a fresh study of the New Testament. 

Ought each denomination to stand ready to modify its form of 
church organization if it becomes evident that another form would 
be more conducive to the progress of the Christian religion, or, 
perhaps retaining its own form, be prepared to incorporate its own 
organization in a larger Christian body which shall include all the 
followers of Christ in any land, if it is apparent that by such means 
the gospel of Jesus will more rapidly and effectively permeate and 
control the life of the nation ? 

Finally: Shall we be prepared definitely and of intention to 
present to non-Christian peoples a simplified Christian message, 
which, eliminating all that is peripheral, local, or accidental, shall 
put all emphasis on the central and vital elements of our religion, 
and shall leave it to the nations to whom we bring the gospel to 
develop their own special type of religious life, theology, and 
ecclesiastical organization ? 



